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ABSTRACT ' • ^ 

* This examination of structural changes in the U.S. 

economy and its effect on the role of working women presents a policy 
agenda for alleviating some of the economic strains facing today ' s 
working woman. Material is arranged into 3 parts. Part -1 provides an 
historical backdrop and discuisses women's shift out of housework, 
women as'^providers , and the social and institutional environment . 
Part 2 fpcuses on problems facing today's working women including 
inequity . in p,ay; climbing 'poverty rates among female-headed 
households; a high and growing incidence of povejrty among elderly 
women; a lack of support services, most notably chillti care and care 
for the elderly; lack of flexibility in work arrange.nients to 
accommodate family responsibilities; low pay rates an^? absence of 
fringe benefits for part-time workerVf^nd inequities in tax laws, 
social security, and pension plans. Par^ 3, policy agenda for working 
women ,^ ^presents specific policy recommendations supporting>^ increases 
in full • employment ; employment oppottunities; pay equity; child care 
and oth^r support services ;, alternative work schedules; 'tax, social 
security, and pension equity; and a restructur ihg of . the welfare 
syfetem. Tables showing labor force participation, rates oi women from 
1950-1982^ probability of labor force entry and exit by females 16 
years of age and older', and percentage rates of employed workers pn 
part-time schedules are also included. (LH) 
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woI'EK' as workers ■ 



Much has been said about ^trtictural changes in the U.S. econor-r m 

ecent years. We hear about the.^ffect^ of oil price shocks, interna- 
* •. . ~ » 

tionalization of the economy, foreign competi'+.ion', and the decline of the 
smokestack industries. But the most important structural change going 
on in'our economy is so vast that it dvarfs the others by comparison. In 
roughJ-y a generation, since the early 1960s, 20 million workers— comprising 
20 percent of the entire U.S. labor force— have changed th*br$pfctor of 
employment. These workers, all of them women, moved out of Jobs as full- 
time, hofhemakers into paid employment. The causes of this shift out of 

* f 

housework are, of course, complex; but they are rooted in some basic and^ _ 
easily understood economic Torces : the same forces behind other sectoral 
shifts, such as the celebrated shift out of agriculture some decades ago. 
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L. . Historical Baclcdrop --^^ 

The 5hrj.f1> Out of Housevork 

.In 1960,' roughly 85^ percent of r:rarried women vith children vere • 

.full-tir.e hor-er.akers-, ccr-pared vith fever than half today. ;iAthough the ^ 

output of the household sector is not int:lude.d in the official Gross- 

i:ational Produpt . (Gi:?) , and thus not officially considered part of "the* • 

econoniy," noneth^ess in terms of honors worked, it' is larger by |ar than 

the entire manufacturing sector. For instance, in I96O there were roughly 

iiO million adult women (28 million married women) working J^ull time in 

■ { 

the household sector, compared vith 17 million manufacturing workers. And, 
of course', housework is also performed"- on a "moonlighting" basis by workers 
with paid jl)bs : undoubtedly the la^^st ^'econdary sector of employm.ent 
'fcr dual jobholders. Unfortunately, the government collects no statistics 
on hours spent in housework, but extrapolating from the figures on the 
namber of 'full-time homeiLkers , it is clear that enormous* labor resources 
f are devoted to this sector of the economy. 

Economic changes within. the household sector that released nearly 
half its full-time workforce — 20 m:"llion workers — into the' rest of the - 
economy' are akin to those that released some 3 mrHTon workers from . 
agriculture some decades ago. Althoiigh the shift out of housework is' 
much larger than the shift out of agriculture , ^ in both casesT'rapid produc- 
tivity^ gains due to improved technology and U relatively fixed, demand 
for the "product" combined to reduce the hours needed to ge€ the job done. 
■At the' same time ,' improved economic opportunities elsewhere provi:. ihe 

r 

.needed- pull to transform both the agrg.ria.i and household sectors and, to 

• ■ < . ■ • ■ ■ 
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recuce ciranaticall» the hours vorked in each. In the case of the small 
fanner, these opportxmities cane from urbanization and industrialization. 
For the homemaker, they came from the -growth of the service sector as 
well as the erosion of societal and legal barriers to paid employment for 
vomen . * 

'^.e transfoiriation of the household sector is -^he fundairental cause 

^-xi ^ ■ . 

of the rapid growth in women's labor force participation since the early 
I96CS, showT;^ in JTable 1. Although, of course, many women worked outside 
Xhe home before then (and virtually all "moonlighted" in the home), it is 
useful to evaluate the economic .prob3^9^ 'faced by today *s working womeji 
lA the context of the housework shift of the past twenty years. . There are 
two reasons for this. 

First; viewed as a structural chan^ in the economy, the tran^forma- 
tion of the household sec^^xr is root^ in irreversible economic forces. ^ 
Just asjthe small family farm has long since disappeared *as a prisdominant 
economic institution in our society (however appealing in retrospect it 
seems* as a way of life), so too will the family with a full-time' lifetime 
homemak^r soon be a small minority. That most womei>-^^ll work all or 
most of their-lives in p?id employment, either fulltime or part-^ime i:s 
firmly rooted in basic economics. This means that policy' cannot ignore 
inequities faced by woiaen'in paid employment in the expectation that 
current trends will ^somehow be reversed. ' 

The second reason for examining the consequences of the household 
transformation on women workers i? the stereotypes it -has left in. its wako 
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As in" any great sxruct\iral transfomation, stereotypes- tend to cling to 
those involved. * Women continue to be ster^t-^ped into vork roles as. 
'nurturers and caretakers, and this affects their occupational distribution 
in paid employment. Perhaps even more important, vomen, being stereotyped 
as unpaid homerjakers, axe not taken seriously as providers; and, conse- 
quently, women's claims _ to high-paying jobs are sometimes viewed as 
frivolous. Of- course, these stereotypes interact, so that traditional 
women's jobs 'like elementary school teacher, niiirse, secretary, , and 
librarian are notoriouslv underpaid relative to' traditionally male jods 
requiring comparable skill and responsibility. It is cleax that unless 
women are first taken seriously as providers, the comparable worth pay 
issue will be seen as frivolous in many quarters. ■ 

Viewed from the perspective of the household transformation, the 
structural change that has radically altered the gender composition of 
the labor force -is" fiandainentally' different from the /actors behind other 
demographic c-hang^.s that have also occurred (age, ethnicity, etc.). All 
women, black and white, educated and unskilled, share, this heritage. And 
policies designed to lacilitate this change — and its impacts on the labor 
market, family life, and public policy — must recognize that the roots of 
women's labor market problems are quite distinct from those of other 
"disadvantaged" groups. Of course , *women- as workers do not always have 
Identical interests, and no single"" policy can address the problems of all 
"^omen workers. Nonetheless, women share many interests. In particular, 
policies designed to meet women's needs in paid- employment must look to 



the oroader econbinic context of vornen's vork roles , including vork ax a 

• i ■ ' ■ 

second job in the household sector. . 

Women As Providers ^ ; 

Accompanying the housework shift have heen dramatic changes in houser- 

hold ifonposition t_J:at have thrust many vonen into the role of provider. - 

Although it is true that women have always worked ^to support families, 

today roughly 20 percent of .all fsLriilies wdth children are headed by 

•women relative to fewer than 10 percent in I960. Poverty among female-headed 

« 

families is a growing concern;^ roughly a third of all female-headed families 

(and over half of all black female-headed families) live in poverty. 3y ^ 

comparison, only one in l8 male-headed families live in poverty. 'VJith 

divorce probabilities for new marriages in the 50 percent range, the 

> 

likelihood of a family becoming female-headed and moving into poverty for 

-/ 

some period of time is quite substantial. A child is six , times more ^ 
c 

likely to be poor if he or she lives with only 'the mother than with the 
father or both parents .present in the househai^d. ^ 

As the household transfomation has strengthened. women' s labor force 
attachment it has. mainstreamed women's paychecks into family budgets m 
husband-wife families. 'Vfliile formerly many wives^ worked during emergencies 
or to meet special needs^' (like a college education for a child, a vacation, 
or 'a new car), more and more families rely on the second paycheck to meet 
^regular e^rpenses. Even where women kre not the sole providers, families 
may be dependent on the second paycheck to maintain a decent standard^ of 



living. For lilack. r^arried couples, for instance, r-edian income in 1982 
vas $12,U69 viien i^he vife vas a full-tir:e' honenalcer compared vith $25,359 
vhren she vas in paid employiient For yhites , the median income vas 
$21,8^9 vhere the vife vas a fiai-time homenaker compared vith $3C,801 - 
vhen she vas in the lahor force. The poverty rate among black families 
vith tvo earners vas only 9.i; percent compared vith 35-8 percent, for all 
black families. 'Among vhite families vith^^tvo vorkers the poverty rate 
vas i^o^percent co^j^ared v'ith 9.7 percent overall. Thus, for all families, 
and especially for black "families , a vife's paycheck makes a significant 
difference in living standards, and substantially redis^d the incidence 
of poverty. ' ^ ■ * 

Although figures on the poverty status of households ■ often refer to 
families vith children^ a- rapidly groving segment of the poverty population 
consists of elderly vomen. In 1982, 'the poverty rate am.ong Qlderly vomen 
vas 17.5 percent (up from li; percent . in 1978) , vith 2.7 million elderly 
C vomen 'living below the poverty threshhold of $i;\626. Median income for 
elder^Ly vomenv in 19.82 (from ail sources including social seciirity and 

f 

income from assets") vas $5,3^65, compared vith $9,l88 for elderly men. 

With roughly 8-5 millidn, or Gh percent "of elderly vomen being unmarried 

(vidoved, d-ivorced, or never married), their lack of independent financial 

• \ * >. 

resources is the m^Jor cause of poverty for this group. 

V ... 

The Social ^nd Institutional Environment 

As the transformation of the* household sector has jSropelled vomen ^ 

r 

into paid employment, and changes in faiAily structure have increased 



vonerT^s significance as "Drcviders , ve have vitnessed rapid and dr az:atic 
changes in attitudes, as veil as in the institutions and lavs relating tc 
vomen's vcrk roles and condj-^ions of e^:plo^•r;en^ . In 19c-, for instance; 
only about, half -the vomen surveyed agreed that a vor>ing i:other could 

establish a close relationship vith her children, compared vitn unree- 

• . 2 

Quakers of those surveyed in 1970, just six years -later. 

^ ' c 

Clearly, economic forces coalesced vith the civil rights ino-/i&r.ent r 
and other political influences that ' resulted in r.any prc-egalitarian 
social policies and legislative refornis during the IpcQs. Vonen benefited 

> 

fro- lavs and institutional changes that vere prinarily ained at eliminating 
race discrimination. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196^^, prohibiting ^ 
enployment discrimination on the basis of race and sex vas originally aimed 
at race discrimination and essentially enforced as a race discrininatior: 
statute until the 1970s. ^ Equal employment opportunity for women vas 
most surely aided"" by widespread concern over racial injustice, but the 
^ legacy of treating women's employment problems as those of a disadvantaged 
minority group has been troublesome. Not only has it pitted white women , 
against black men and even black women in affirmative action plans and^ 
programs targeted at 'Vomen and minorities," but it fails to address the 
distinct problems facing women (black and white) as workers that st^ from 
their stereotypes -as nurturers and failure to be taken seriously as providers. 

IJonetheless, it is true that more egalitarian social values and the 
recognition of women's new economic roles have increased the representation 
of women in cuch "traditional male^ occupations as medicine and lav. Between 
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19TC and' 1979 the percentage 9:" vorer. earning degrees in i:edicine jimped 

frcr to 23. G rercent and in lav frcr: p.^ 25.5 percent.^: At £ nore 

mcdest" level , vcr.en are entering the clerg:.^, increasing their representation 

in Coiigress 'and state elective office, increasing their nur,bers "as sr:all 

business b'^T:ers and professionals, and entering the construction trades. ^ 

Hovever, cecaiise changes in vonen's roles at vork have been so 

visible, the iripact of the old stereot:rTe2 in th? vorkplace ahd^ on public 

TDclicy are often overlooked or dovnpla;,^ed. ^ Tne fact pf a female astronaut 

or a Sup^er^e Court Justice — hovever desirable — are ta>:en signs of progress 

for vor.en, despite the fact that the average female college graduate vho 

works full time, year roimd, earns less than a male High school dropout.^ 

4 

6 

S-ixty percent of all women who .work have incomes* below the poverty level. 

Analysts continue, to attribute recent dfama+ac increases in the poverty 

rate to poor economic conditions rather, than recpgnizing the^ -f act that 

* -» 

poverty is rising because of the growing number of women who head families. 
Our only (significant) response to the rapidly growing nupiber of poor ^ ' 
female providers is poverty-l^vel (or below) allotment^ of AFTC and in-kind 
benefits^ (food stamps, medicaid, and subsidized housing), surely not a ' 
prescription for wiping out poverty. ' . 

Highly visible and controversial legisla'^ive developments supportive 

- ^ to 

of equal employment opportunity for women tfeiat have been in the 'public ^ 
eye sin^e the passage of Titie VII in 196^4 have produced a climate of 
expectations and attitudes that assume women have special advantages. These* 
presumed advantages are resented in -part because the historical basis for 
women's inferior labor market status is -qualit a tively different. Trom that 
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of ethnic minorities. Women, 'ap^rt from their race and eti?riicity, are part 
of a structural' change'in the- economy, shifting their sector of 'employment , 
rather than an oppressed minority group. " (Minority women, of course, 
experience ^oth phenomena.) • . . • 

Moreover, the ' transformation of the household sector inevitably 
touches people's, lives in tro^h'lesome ways; most notably, the adjustments 
in family life associated with the loss of a full-time homem.iker. However, 
despite the perception of progress for women, changes in laws,, institutional- 
arrangements, and public policy have not been successful against 'the stereo- 
types that devalue women's work and trivialize the significance of women 
as providers . " ■ 



10 

II.' Problems Facing Today*s Working Women 
T he Pay Gap 

Despite the rapid 'change in women's work roles associated with the • 
household transformation, a typical woman in 1982 who worked full time, 
year round, earned just 59 cents for every dollar earned by a man. iThis 
appalling, but vell-known fact, coining on the heels of egalitarian 
rhetoric and anecdotal success stories is simply the market's way of 
reflecting society's devaluation of women's work* 

The pay gap between women and' men is as old as recorded history. 
The' Bible ( Leviticus ':27:1-U ) reports the Lord telling Moses to pay women^ 
60 percent of the male rate. Presumably the pay gap in pre-indnstrial 
society was related .to gender differences in' the capacity to. do physical, 
'labor. Today, when physical strength is rarely a requirement, the factors 
perpetuating' the pay gap are less obvious. 

Since the passage of the Equal Pay Act of 19^3 women and men 
usually receive equal pay for equal work. However, a very small proportion 
of women workers ar^ in the same jobs^ as men of their own age, education 
and skill, and work experience. iMCre than two-thirds- of all adult women 
'hold stereotypically female jobs like nurses, librarians, and clerical ^ 
workers.'^ Most of the few male workers in these categories are teenagers 
or elderly or hold administrative positions-. Wages in female-dominated 
fields are lower than those 'in stereotypically male jobs with similar 
responsibility and skill requirements. An obvious reason for low wages 
in these female occupations is the devaluation of women's worth associated 
with the stereotype of women as unpaid household workers and volunteers - 
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(she worked for nothing before; now she expects to get what a ;nan makesJ), 
combined with discrimination, against women in non-traditional (stereotypi- 
cally male) fields that reduqes women's ^'reservation" 'age. If a woman 
is barred from higher paying jobs in other fields , there ^is no' incentive 
^for her to leave .her lower-paying job as a clerical worker. 

As millions of women;^ have entered the labor force, facing barriers 
to entering §.ome occupations, they have crowded into traditionally female 
fields, depressing wages in these jobs. But it is important to recognize 
that crowding is not the only explanation. Even in female-dominated fields 
like nursing, where workers are in short supply, wages remain low relative 
to jobs held by men th^t require comparable skill and responsibility. 

^ ■ - Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196ii prohibits 
employment discrimination on' the basis of sex. How then can there be 
emDloyment discrimination in non-traditional fields? One way this happens 

■ . ■ .. ^ . . 

is through gender-typing of jobs within fields axid the ghettoization of 
women into the lower paying jobr> (that are- devalued as ar,e any women's 
jobs) within them. Far instance, in medicine, women are tracke.d into 
pediatrics, nutri-cion, and anesthesiology- whTch pay considerably less than 
a male-dominated field like surgery. Women lawyers are more apt^ to be 
domestic relations specialists than are men. A 1980' survey of Harvard Law 
graduates showed that while 25 percent were female, only 1 'percent of 
.graduates entering law firms in the previous seven years were female.'' 
And the few women attorneys entering- prestigious lav firms are often rele- 
gated to library research rather than the courtroom. 
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Data on women business owners show similar patterns. Statistics 
fr5m the Small Business" Administration show women business owners to be 
concentrated in boutiques, restaurants, and beauty salens; rather than 
in the more lucrative activities such as auto repair, home repairs and . 
the like."^^ Not surprisingly, mean profit margins for women-owned 
businesses are well below those of businesses headed by men. According 
to the Small Business Administration , average I98O net income of female- 
operated non-farm sole proprietorships ' was $2,200^, compared with $7,139 
for mELle-operated firms. "^"^ 

A similar trend is emerging from experience in the high-technology 
computer industry — once thought to be fertile ground for women since 

gender stereotypes had not yet developed in this new field. Yet prelim- 

" * '\, ✓ 

inary evidence suggests that within the computer field women lare being 

\. 

tracked into word-processing and related activities while men \ are given 

12 

analytical work and sales assignments. 

Gender-typing of jobs within 'formerly male-dominated fields is not 
the only mechanism contributing to the pay gap within them. Another 
feature is differences in the way wom^n and men move up the hierarchical 
job ladders in these fields. (Female-dominated 'occupations are rarely 
hierarchical. A secre-^^:4:y with 10 years experience does hot make much 
more than one with -5 years). From the federal civil service, to state 
and local governments, to university faculties, to private corporations, 
banks, and insurance companies, women are overrepresented at the* bottom 
of the pyramid and underrepresented at the" top. In 1977, 3-5 percent of 
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federal civil .servants at level G3 l6 and above were female comparea with ^ 
77 p€rcent in grades 1 through k. 

One could speculate that the reason women are underrepresented in 
the higher echelons of the job ladder .is because they are relative new- 
comers to the workforce. Although it ''is true that many women interrupt 
their working life at some point when they are raising children, the trend 
is for women to remain at work longer than they used to. The gro.wth that 
has occurred in the female labor force since the mid-1960s has been 
primarily due to a drop' in the exit .rate of women , rather than an increase 

•in the entry rate. This trend i^ seen quite clearly in Table 2. Since^ 
1968, entry probabilities for both full-time and part-time .female workers^ 
have increased only slightly, while exit probabilities have 'declined ' 

■ dramatically, for both groups. Since the growth in the female ^.abor force 
has resulted from an increased labor force- attachment of women rather than 
a relative increase in the number of inexperiencd workers, the average ' . 
female worker is gaining in work experience. 

'Tli.o virtual absence of women at the top of. the economic pyramid 20 
years afLer.ta.i-- passage of Title VII cannot be explained away by women ',s 
lack of worr. experience." There is widespread evidence of gender-bas^d 
tracking of women into dead-,end job assignments,"^^ Economists have found 
that discrimination against women in entry-level wages is much less common 

9 , , 

than tracking of women into dead-end^obs within companies. Most of the 
pay gap between women and men is du^^ toymen's greater earnings mobility ' 
in midcareer (and the hierarchical natxare of men's jobs.) rather than higher 

.,,16 • , ^ - 

entry-level pay. , . 



TABLE 2 



Probability of Labor Force Enibry axid;Exit for Females Sixteen Years. Old 

and Over j 1968-TT Annual Averages 



Probability of — 


1968 


1969 


1970 , 


1971 


1972 


■1973 


197I+ 


.1975 


1976 


1977 


Eniry into full- ^ 
time laboi»'' force . 


)2.3 


2.1+ 


. 2.5 


2.6 


■ 2.6 


2.6 


■ 2.7 


2.8. 


2.9 


2.9 


Exit from full- 
time labor force. 


u .2 


, 1* .J- 


3.D 




3 .D 


J. 1 


J. ? 








Exit fr,om* seeking 
full-;time work 


. 30.^5 


32.1 


33 :h 


31 . h 


26.7- 


, 25.1+ 


28.9 


33.1 


22'. 0 


23.0 


v ^ 

Entry inix) part- ^ 
, timellabor force 


2.7. 


'2.8 


2.9 ' 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


.3.:o 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


Exit from part-- 
time labor force 


l7?^>^ 


16.1+ 


ik.Q 


13.6 


13.8 


13.7 


12.7 


11.9 


12.1 


11.5 


Exit from seeking 
part-time work 


58.0 • 


61.1 


63.8 


60-.1+ 


1+6.5 


50.1 


51.0 

0 


51+.0 


1+2.1 


l+l+.l 

t 



1. Full-time labor force includes persons working full time, persons working part time 
involuntarily (part time for economic reasons) and persons seeking full-time work. 

2. Part-time labor force includes persons working part time voluntarily and i^employed 
pei*"sons looking for part -time work. 

'» - ♦ . ' 

NOTE: Probability of entry into or' exit from the labor t rce is equal to the number 
vpersons who entered (or left) the labor force in period t (where t is an average 
ntonth in, the year under study) ^divided by the number of persons in the labor force 
-j.od t-]j. 




Source: Carol Len and Robert W. Bednarzik, "A Profile of Women on Part-Time Schedules," 
Monthly Labor Review lOi (October 1978), p.'lO. 
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These findings, have ^Important policy implications.. First, within 
occupations vhere both men and women are represented, monitoring compliance / 
with Title VII at the point of 'hire is not. enough. Personnel practices 
within firms, including tracking, promci^ions, etc. must also be reviewed; 
Second, for female-dominated occupations, raising entry-level pay on the 
basis of comparable worth, while a step in the right direction, is not 
enough. The entire structure of wages (and responsibilities) n^eds to 
be adjusted to -allow women in those jobs the sajne opportunities for upward 
earning mobility afforded those- in; male-dominated fields. . . • * 

It is important to recognize that the factors contributing to the pay 
gap — gender-typing of jobs and occupational segregation of women, ghettoi- 
zation of ' professional women, devaluation of women's v/ • ' ^ .1 

into ,1<^s with "ser earning mobility thOii those of mci. -these factors 
are built into the fabric of our egionomic institutions and social- values . 
Whether or not women "choose*' to pursue traditional jobs and sh\m upward- 
mobility career tracks, or whether they face external barriers m .non- 
traditional areas is actually beside the. point. Stereotypes drawn from 
'.viewing the vast majority of ■ women as flill-time homemakers affect us all. 
Wofnen^, as well as men, often underestimate .their role as providers (often ^ 
until it is" too late). 

if equal employment opportunity for women is to. be. taken seriously, 
and process made toward narrowing the pay gap, then the mechanisms by- which 
inequality, is perpetuated must be understood. ' Simply passing laws prohibiting 
discrimination is not enough in the face of enormous societal prejudices. 



The economic transformation of the household sector has produced a strong. 

natiaral dynamic for change in women's work roles, 'but the dynamic for change 

- I' 

in women's pay and economic status is 'much^eaker . Without active involve- 
ment and assistance by. goverrunent, the pay gap will remain and wjyth it 
unfulfilled expectations on the part of an i'ncreasingly political component 
^of our population'. But even 'more important, the growing nuniuer of women 
who are providers are finding their , limited .employment opportunities a » 
ticket to poverty. . . . 

The Feminization of Poverty 

During the great War on Poverty in >i;he 1960s,, it waG widely "believed . 
that the solution to poverty in America was to provide improved education,- 
training, and job opportunities to poor males. 'Today, although it is 
recognized that over half of all children living in poverty have no father • 
in the home., the notion .that poor women should be similarly educated, trained 
and employed, ib not widely accepted. Poverty is rising in America today 
primarily because of our* failure to take women seriously^ as providersi' 

■ During the 1960s, the United States made tremendous strides in reducing 
both "the absolute and relative incidence of pov^erty. The proportion of all 
Americans diving In poverty dropped from 22. h to 12.1 percent. Then, all 

.•3 , 

^through the 1970s, the poverty rate failed to' decline. 

Mear^while, the profile of the poverty population shifted dramatically. 
Between 1^70 and 1978 the number of persons iif'mle-headed households living 
in poverty declined by 2.1 million to. 11. 6 million. On the other hand, 
those in female-headed households rose by 1.7 million to 12.9 million. By . 
1982, the poverty rate had climbed to 15 percent, its highest level since 
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1966. Th& nvimber of Ipoor children rose from 12.3 million in 198:'. to 13.5 
'million in 1982, an inc^-ease of 1.2 million children in poverty^in a single 
year. Of the 3^.U million persons classified as poor in 19^^ s 27.3 were 
^in households of more than one person. Of these l6.3 million vere in 
■female-headed households and 11 million in male-headed households. Thus, 
all the increase in poverty that has occurred in recent years has been 
among female-heac^d families. 

It is not surprising that a rise in the poverty rate should coincide 
with the feminization of poverty when our only significant )^ "anti-poverty" 
program for the growing nmber of poor women who head families is to pro- 
vide them with below .poverty-level AFDC payments and in-kind benefits such 
as food stamps and medicaid. Almost by definition, the poverty rate climbs 
as the number of female-headed families increases. One-third of families 
headed by women live in poverty compared with one in l8 families headed by 
men. Most women are not able to earn enough to support families ex\d hence, 
if they have children ,. find welfare the best alternative. . 

In. 1982 the official poverty threshhold for a family of four was -7 

$9862. Median earnings for all women who worked were $7686 (compared with 

$15,373 for males). Sixty percent of all women who worked had earnings 

below the poverty- line compared with about 33 percent of men who worked.^ 

Twenty-seven percent of women who worked full-time , year-round with no 

unemployment had earnings below the poverty line compared with 11 percent 

17 

of full-time male workers. • r 
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Median earn.ings for black women are not substantially below those 
of white women (median earnings for all women are at rock bottom); but ^ 
black fadin'ies are far mc;re likely to be headed by women than white families 
{h2 percent versus 12 percent). Nearly 60 'percent ' of all. black families 

18 

with children uiider 1^ have only one parent ^in the home . 

Median black family income In 1982 was $13,599 compared with^ $2l| ,603 . 
for white families.' Over 35 percent of black families (and roughly 50 per 
cent of blacky children) are livingVin poverty, compared withy 2 percent of 
families with "Si white head. Thus , not only has the ' growing'' number of 
female-headed families resulted in a rising poverty rate, but it has. 
•exacerbated the poverty gap between black- and white children. 

Compared with the loy median earnings of women, AFDC cash benefits 
and non^cash supplements appear attractive, especially when deductions are 
made from earnings for social security taxes, child care costs, transporta- 
tion, and other work-related expenses. The median AFDC cash benefit in 

IQ ' ■ 

1982 was $3,600 per household.^ The Congressional Budget' Office estimates 
the median value of food .stamp and school lunch benefits to be $l,^iiO per 
household. Medical benefits had a mean value" per recipient of about §1,000., 
but, of course, the actual value to an individual household would vary' 
considerably with the need for medical care. Some. AFDC families also receive 
housing subsidies. Thus,- it- is fair to say that the median value of cash 
and non-cash benefits to AFDC reci^^ients was in the range of $6,000. 
As^iming a 7 percent payroll tax rate, and a very modest $5 per day for alJL 
employment-related "expenses including child-c'are, the median ^'female disposable 
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income from earnings 'is $5j8U7, below the mediaM AFDC benelit, Fo'r those 
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women in states with higher than average benefits, who have high cliilcl' care 



costs and work-related ■ expenses , or who have job prospects payd^ng less than 



the median, the incentive , to be on welfkre is clearly* quite strong. 



AFDC eligibility is a powerful work disincentive for women'. Simjfl-y* 

put, the' combination of cash beuefits, food^tamps and*^{ importantly) free 

health care often 'amounts to more than a woman can make at )v^inimum-wage 

Job. Another impoj-tant factor is the reliability of the welf are***systQm as 

opposed to the job market. If an enterprising woman leaves the welfare 

^ ' . f • ■ . . 

system to take a job, she has incredible bureaucratic difficulties getting 

» ■ ■ ■ • 

back into the system should she lose her job . '\ The' amount of red tape 

involved in establishing AFDC eligibility provides ft stroAg added incentive 

for women to remain in the system, - once enrolled.. Lit^i:ally,.^i]Jaons of 

American women an'd their chtf^ren are caught an this welfare trap, effectively 

prevented from taking control of their own lives and entering the mainstream 

of our society. ' - 

V.Tiile. benefit cuts make a powerful difference to these families in 

terms of the quality of their lives, restoration of benefits would not 

;^em out of poverty. And economic recovery would not provide jobs at 

wages abAve the poverty level for most of thes^ wome;^ as long as current 

? • 

conditions of 'occupational segregation and devaluation of women's work 
persist. ' . 

Clearly, the welfare "solution" to the poverty problem* is no solution 
at all. Each year, whei^ the 'poverty statistics are •announced, the-ris^ 
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in the poverty rate is blamed on pOor economic conditions or marginal cuts 
in pwgrams. ^iWhile surely an economic recession an^ benefit cuts for the 
poor. are contributing factors, they pale in significance compared with the 
cont>inued "growth of families headed by women. While national statistics are 

not .available , over half of all babies and (three of four black babies) 

. ' 21 ' 

born in Baltimore in. I98I were born out of wedlock. In Washington, D.C., 

-nearly 60 percent of all births in I982 wef-e out of wedlock. A^.d even for 
those children born to married couples, the probabip.ity is upwards of 50 
percent' that-^they can_expect to be in one-parent homes for a significant 

r 

pgrt of their lives due to divorce or separation.- (Twenty-seven percent of 
a3.1 divo:(*ced and* separated ^omefi^Jare on welfare.) . 

Despite the growing number of poor children in Au.erica jrelying on 
their/mbthers .for support, the traditional, male-headed family is still ^en 
as a norm'T'or evaluating social responsibility. ' As the divorce^rate mounts 
and more children are born out of wedlock, the poverty ranks grow, supported 
by welfare payments and (irregular) child support from absent fathers. The 
.-f-igures-on-child support, based on a.l^T9 survey by the Census Bureau, show 
that three-quarters of divorced or separated mothers receive not a singl^ 
^^ment and only 8 percent receive $1,000 or more per child each year. 
But as long as ve continue to view men as "providers" and women as nurturers , 
our policy "solution" to poverty.. will continue to be welf^re^'rather than 
jobs and self-suf fXQiency . . . ' 

Of coui'se, the Welfare system cannDt be abandoned ;until economic oppor-^ 
tuijities foy women in'r^aid. emplo^yonent are radically improved. In some ways 
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the welfare system plays the same role for poor single women as the male- 
hea'ded fajnily did for*married women (The Man, replacing the man)". But 
whil-e the transformation of the household economy had a powerful impact on 
•labor force participation for midile-class women, there is much less 
financial incentive for poor women to- move into paid employment. For the 
relatively well-educated woman, her exodus from full-time homemaking was 
largely a matter of attitudinal '^d institutional change: the economic 
incefS^iv^s were there. For poor women, lacking the education and social 
skills necessary to move into a» relatively well-paying job, the economic 
incen'tives are* virtually non-eAistent . Thus, policy alternatives to 
welfare must involve real economic gains to poor women. 

There is no question that the poverty problem will grow 'worse until 
we, as society, come to grips* with the transformation of the household 
economy and the reality of vomen' as providers. As a practical matter, the. 
welfare system -will never be a solution* ' As taxpayers resist growing . 
program Costs, benefits will be continually pared', ridiculous debates abbut 
the nutritional content of a food-stamp diet will continue, and the- system 
will function as a work disincentive egs long as women are faced with below 
poverty-ievel employment .opportunities , inadequate childrcare- facilities ^ 
and the bureaucratic lock-in effect described earlier. 
Older Women , 

The feminization of poverty is not confined to yovrng women and their 
children* There is a high an^ growing 'incidence of poverty among elderly 
women^ In I9S2, 2.7 million elderly /C/omen (65 years and older) lived below 
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tho poverty threshhold of •$i»626. This represented a poverty ratq of 17,5 

percent fjr women over 65, up from lU percent in 1978. The pQverty rate 

. . -I 

for elderly black women was a'i alarming k2,k percent compared with .15,1 
percent for elderly white women. For elderly Hispanic women the poverty 
rate is 31.^ percent. In 1982, women comprised 71 percent of the elderly 
poor. The median income of elderly women in 1982 was $5365 compared with 
v9l88 for elderly men. 

Poverty .ajnong elderly women will increase in importance in the future 
as the a'ge group over 65 increases in .proportion to the rest of the population, 
V/omen receive .private pension payments less often and in lower ajnounts than 
men do. j\rvi many widows are not covered by survivor Is benefits from their', 
husbands' pensions. Hence, widov/s generally ■ are forced into a lower standard 
of living than, had been the, case when their husbands were alive. 
Social Services for Families 

The transformation* of the household economy has produced a demand for 
services previously performed free of charge by full-time homemaJcers: most 
notably child care and care for the elderly. One of the -most astonishing 
aspects of the massive movement of women into the labor force is thnt it has 
occurred in the absence of support services that would take over 'some of the 
tasks women performed when they were full-time homemakers. 

In 1978, 6 million preschool children , had mothers who work. Today 
the number has risen to 9 million, and the vast majority are in makeshift 
care. The Congressional Budget office prdjects that by 1990,- over half of. 
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all noxhers vith children imder age six vill be vcrking outside the hor.e, . 

as vill "be almost three-quarters of all mothers of children ages 6 to 17. 

Ofie in four "children under the age of 10 vill "oe living in a single-parent 

household vith that parent working or looking for vork. The report also 

projects a decline by 5 million in the number of ^-children - aged 10 to l6, 

2*^ 

vhich means there will be fever older siblings to help vith child^ care. ^ 

V,hen most yoxmg children were being cared for at home by their nothers , 
a governmental role in assuring adequacy of child care facilities vas not 
a major issue. Jn I960 only about 20 percent of all preschool children 
vere in §ingle-parent homes or had mother^ who worked outside the home, 
comjjared with two-thirds of today's preschoolers. ^ ' • 

A factor inhibiting debate on child care policy is the perception ^ 
that government involvement somehow 'Validates^' the transformation of the 
household economy in which a full-time homemaker is less frequently available* 
To the extent* that the shift out of full-time homemaking, described earlier, 
is viewed as undesirable, governmental incentives to non-maternal ^fiild care 
are opposed.* ' 

A. .similar problem arises with respect to^ the elderly who formerly were 
cared for by their adult daughters. The current "crisisV in long-term care for 
the elderly, and to some extent the medicare/nursing home nexus, is related 
to the household transformation. 

In addition to the obvious harm to; children and the elderly resulting 
from a lack cf dependent-care facilities, failure of government to become 
involved (either directly or through private incentives) in providing social 
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ser-w'ices increases the hours* spent "by vorking vcnen in unpaid household 
enployrent . Although the evidence is clear that most vomen vill not return 
to -full-time honenaking, the denands of chi^d care and other responsibilities 
produce heavy strains for vomen vho also vork outside the home. Although 
the, b-orden of tvo jobs — one paid and one impaidr-is perhaps the heaviest 'for 
the sin.^le parent, it is also the case that married vomen vho vork outside 
the home do, most of the housevork, even vhen they hold full-time, paid jobs. 

Unfortunately, national statistics on hours spent in housevork -are 
not available ( although they could easily be collected in the Current 
'Population Sur^/ey that queries family members regarding hours spent by each 
in paid employment). However, the fev surveys that are available suggest 
that vomen vho vork outside the home vork roughly 25 to 30 hours per veek 
inside thd home. Between ' one-quarter and tvo-thirds of husbands reportedly 
do no housevork at- all, and those vho do average 'betveen 6 and 11 hours 
per veek. 

VJhile inequality in the division of labor is much more pronounced in 
families vith children>than vithout , and althoug'h everyone has anecdotal evi- 
dence of a truly egalitarian household (much like the fem.ale astronaut and 
Supreme Court Justice) v;.'i^ fact, statistical evidence shovs overwhelmingly 
that husbands do a sm-all .fraction of the housevork, even vhen their vives- 
vork outside the hom.e. ^ Indeed, studies shov husbands of full-time homemakers 
spend roughly the same niomber of hours on housevork as husbands qf vonen in 
paid' employment .^^ 
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It seens that the transfornation of the household econoriy has 
changed vonen's vork roles: vomen now "divide their time between home- 
making and paid employment. !-!en's roles have changed very little, Most 
women nov have tvo jdbST^ Although they have reduced the hours spent in 
ncuse'-^'orl: , homemaking is still an important "second job** held b}' virtually/ 
all women. And while men whose wive"s work undoubtedly have had to , adjust 
to the logistical needs of coordinating two jobs outside the home, and 
to losing the convenience of a full-time homemaker,. they have not greatly 
increased their actual hours spent in housework. 

As I ng as the services foru.erly provided by a full-time homemaker 
are not available for purchase or shared equally by men and women, a serious 
barrier to equal employment opportunity for women will remain. _ Not only 
does women's disproportionate -involvement in unpaid housework (including 
dependent care) continue to reinforce societal stereotypes of women as 
nurtiirers and unpaid workers, but women's "second jpbs" may reduce their 
flexibility in paid employment. . IaCtI^ conflicts for women intensif^ as they 
move into more responsible jobs. For men, success'^ in the workplace streng- 
thens their position as breadwinner in the household and their self image 
as a provider. As th^ transformation of the household sector continues to 
unfold, and labor market roles become increasingly important for women, • 
the result will inevitably be more conflict with women's traditional 
family role as iinpaid homemaker, axacerbating sti;ains that contribute to 

marital disruption (and adding to the poverty problem discussed earlier), 
* f» 

unless the question 'of support services like childcare are squarely addressed. 



Hole conflicts for vonen in the household econciry are part-, of. the 
structural change referred to earlier as the transformation of the house- 
hold sector. lOne solution is to replace the unpaid services of hor^em^ers 
vith paid services of child care providers, cleaning services, and the' 
like. Another", no/ mutually exclusive approach, is the development of 
more flexible arrangements in paid employment that would free up more 
resources to get both jobs done. One problem, especially vith regard to 
children, is that the standard 9 to 5 hours of work in paid employment 
often coincide vith peak household demands (such as after school care of 
children) . 

Traditional female occupations have sometimes been structured aro\ind 
the need for more flexible vork schedules, (althoiigh the so-called "flexi- 
bility*' of^'^omen's jobs is vastly Overstated). Higher-paying, stereotypic- 
ally male jobs have, in the past, made no allovance for vork in the household 
economy, assuming the incumbent had a vife or vas a bachelor vith no family 
responsibilities. In some jobs, in fact, vives have been expected tg 
provide free services such as entertaining aM rolun^ter vork- Aside from 
resistance to added chores and to performing unpaid "vomen^s vork", one' 
reason men have not participated more in the household economy as \their 
vives have moved into paid employment is the expectation their own jobs 
have of a vorker vithout a second unpaid job at home. 

If women are to move successfully into traditiona'^ly- male jobs in 
the labor, market* and men into traditionally- female jobs in the household 

c *. ' , • * 
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eccncr^y, nore flexible vorli arrai:geinents, are needed Tor families vith 
children. These include' such possibilities as staggered hours of vork 
(flexitine). Job sharing (tvo vorkers holding a full-time job), part-time 
vork, and parental leaves. * • 

Part -Tine V7ork . 

Part-ti:?.e vorkers are sometimes thought to reinforce traditional female 
stereotypes. It surely is the case that 70 percent of all part-timers are 
vorcen and that roT^giily^TS percent are in wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, and services. However, an important aspect of the transformation 
of the household economy has been the disproportionate growth in the 
n'omber of part-time jobseekers. Between I965 and 1980 the number of part- 
time workers doubled: from 7.6 million to 1^4.3 million. {.These figures 
refer to workers on voliontary part-time schedules, not those working part- 
time because they are. unable to find full-time jobs.) The most rapid 
increase hcs been among women aged- l8 to hh. ^3ore than a third of the 
women 'involved in the shift out of full-time homemaking are in part-time 
paid employment. ' It is important to note, as seen in Table 3, that the 
rapid 'growth in the part-time workforce has resulted from the greater 
propensity of married women with children (who have relatively high rates 
of part-time employment) to seek paid employment, rather than an increased 
propensity to work part-time within marital-status groups. 

Hourly earnings for female part-timers are roughly 75 percent of those 
for full-time female workers. Roughly 70 percent of all female part-timers 
are in sales, clerical and non-domestic' service occupations while for males 
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Percentage of Iriployed Workers on Part-Tine Schedules 
and Labor Force Participation Kates by Gender, 
Age, Marital Status and Presence and 
Age of Children, 196? and 1978 



Percent on Labor Force Participation • 

Part-time Rates 
Schedules 

1967. 1978 1967 I97S - 



I^iale 










16 and 17 years 






li7 




16 to 2h years 


13 


■ A2 


80 




25 to kk years 


1 


, 2 


97 


96 


k3 to 6h years 


2 


2 


^ 91 


81* 


65 years -and over 


2k 




27 


20 


Female 








r: 


16 and 17 years 


68 


69 


31 


1;6 


18 to 2h years 


IT 


'20 


,53 


65 


25 to hk years 


19 


18- 




■ 62 


to 6U years 


17 


• 18 / 


. ^9 


. 60 


65 years and over 


hi 


•58 


10 • 


.8 


married, husband present . 


22 


■ -N.A. 


37 


>8 


children under 6 


30 


N.A. 


26 


li2 


children ages 6-17 


29" 






57 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Report of the President , 

1979, and Nancy S. Barrett, *'Women in the Job Market," in Ralph Smith (ed.). 
The Subtle Revolution (Washington, D.C.: the Urban Institute, 1979) p.83,» 
from tabulations from the Current Population Survey provided by the 
. Bureau of Labor- Statistics . ' 
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the occuT)atior.£l distribution is "nor e diverse. I^onetheless , nedian part- 
tine pay rates for men are about the sane as for vcnen, reflecting ^he 
fact tha^ nost nale part-time vorkers are yoking or elderly. Only about 

30 percent of nale part-timers fall into the prine-age category (22 to 553 

' 26 
conpared vith- 60 percent of fenale part-timers. ^ 

In 1982, the median hourly vage for part-time workers was about S^'.50, 

only slightly above the legal ninimun vage. Median annual earnings for 

part-time worker^ vho worked 50 to 52 weeks in 1982 vere->$l; ,8i;8 for nen 

and$^,959 for women. Comparable figiires for _full-time vorkers were $21,077 

for men and $13,01^4 for vonen.^'^ Coupled with these low part-time pay rates 

is the virtual absence of fringe benefits , apart from federally-mandated 

social security and unemplo:yT:ent compensation. This failure to provide 

fringe benefits is, again, an outcome of women not being taken" -seriously - 

as providers. The dead-erfd nature of most part-time jobs provides little 

opportunity for training and upwara mobility- -Without training and career 

« " - * t 

tracking, these employees have little job security.. ^ Yet studies show^that 
part-time workers compare favorably with full-time workers with respect 
to hourly- productivity. A 1976 study of federal employees, by the General 

Accounting Office found part-timers to have much lower rates of absenteeism 

28 • 
and lover. quit rates than fiill-time workers. ' , 

Today's -part^-time workforce—largely female, concentrated in low-paying 
dead-end jobs—is an anachronism at odds with the emphasis on more egalitarian 
treatment of women workers. Paradoxically, the household transformation that 
has thrust women into new work roles is widely viewed as a force for 
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egali^arisn change. Y^t the nillions of vcnen vho have left fiLll-tii:ie 
nonena>ing for part-tine paid enplOjTient are segregated into lev-paying 
stereot^^T^ically-feriale jobs. Perhaps because these wnen are trying to 
reconcile the competing denands of tvo jobs (one xmpaidj , they are the nost 
liy/ely to be caught in the stereot^^pe whose vorh is devalued and vho is not 
tan en seriously as a provider. 

Higher paying part-time job opportunities have the potential, at least, 
for moving single mothers out of the welfare systen, and providing continuity 
of work experience for married wonen who may later seek fiill-time vork- 
Equal employment opportunity programs must begin to focus on the provision 
of part-time jobs for both inen and women outside the traditional female 
occupations and in the higher-paying skills and professional categories. 

On-the'-^job training and skill .enhancement for 'part-time workers is an 

• * - \ 

important component of such a program. 
Inequities in the Tax Laws and Social Security 

• Another consequence of outdated stereotypes about working women is 
.the ineqrity produced by a federal income 'ta?^ system and social transfer 

programs that were set up with the stereotypical family in mind. Rules 
governing income tax liability and transfer eligibility produce :erious 
inequities between one-earner and two-earner married couples and between 
married couples with children relative to single parents: Tvo earners each- 
making $25,000 pay more taxes (including Social Security) than a married 
couple, with a single earner making $50,000. A single mother supporting a 
child pays more taxes on her incbme than a man earning the. same income with ^ 
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a non-vorki^ vife ajia no childrer. Tvo single people nay find their 

joinx taLX liability rising or falling if they narr^^. A nev^tax credit 

for tvo-earner couples is a step in "the direction of equalizing liability 

for married and immarried couples, but' at the expense of single people. 

None of these inequities make any sense bsised on "ability to pay," 

"neutralixy" or any other recognized principle of tax equity. They are, 

instead y inadvertent byprocucts of an outdated conception of gender roles 

and fanil:/ structiire. Given the permanent shift of vonen into paid employ- 

rient and the rapid changes in family structure going on, it seems advisable 

to move in the direction of considering the individual as the basic lonit 

pf taxation for income tax purposes. VJith a diminishing proportion of our 

population remaining in lifetime marriages, an individual's tax liability 

✓ 

is subject to large fluctuations , as a result of changes in marital status, 
a feature' hardly intended. Of course, family status affects ability to 
pay, and generous dependent allowances would have to be part of any system 
of individual taxation. However, number of dependents, not marital status 
per se, should condition tax liability. 

Not only would individual taxation sever the londesirable link between 
marital status and tax liability, but it would also mean -each person's 
marginal %a.x rate would depend on his or her own income. In family taxation 
the first dollar earned by the second earner is taxed at the first earner's 
marginal rate. This can be a strong work disincentive for wives of higher- 
income men who 'find their after-tax pay hardly-equal to* the expenses of ■ 
going to work. Individual taxation, would ta^ a wife's earnings separately , 
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/f and at a lover ra^e, reducing the vork disincentive for nany r3.rried vonen. 
Social Security . 

Lil:e the ta>: system, the Social Security sysxen vas designed vith 
the traditional fanily and lifetiiLe riarriages in i:n.nd. V.Tiile an earner 
(nale or fenale) is entitled to benefits regardless of marital status, 
divo2'ced homemakers have no 'benefixs (xinless they were married ax leasx 
. 10 years), and divorced women vi,th lov or intermittent earnings have much 
lover benefits than their former husbands. Married couples receive a 50 
percent increment for a dependent spouse, producing an inequity for tvo- 
earner couples vho pay more into the system than one-earner couples for 
the same benefits, (The two-earner couple receives the larger of the 
50 percent increment or the second-earner benefit, but not both.) Widows 
(but not divorced persons) receive full benefits, creating a ''marriage 
penalty" for elderly couples who lose widow's benefits on remarriage. 

While options for dealing vith Socicd S'ecurity reform are complex, 
it is clear that an individual entitlement that remains vith a person re- 
gardless of later marital status must replace the current system. For 
instance, joint earnings could be allocated to each marital partner during 
the years of the marriage, vith each spoiLse having a separate individual 
record of contributions that vould entitle them to benefits regardless of 
vhether or , to vhom they vere married at . retirement age. 

Pension Reform " - ■ 

yiany pension plans do not take into account changing family structure^ 
and, in particular, vomen's need for an independent source of income in old 
age- Provisions that require continu? is employment in a single firm or job 
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track, alloving nsrr-ieS vor:en to OTDt. out of pensicn plazis, allcving nen tp 
oi^t OVLZ of rrovidir.g siir'/ivors benefits, arA failure to include tradition- 
ally fenale' Jobo are all videspread. 

It vas notea earlier that TO percent of xhe elderly -poor are vorien. 
One reason for this is the longer life expectancy of vor:en. But elderly ^ 
vomen are far less likely thai, elderly men to receive inconie fron private 
pensions. According to an Urban Institute Study, in 197^, ll,-3 percent 
of elderly vor-en -received incor^e frcn: pensipns conipared vith -38 percent of 
elderly r.en. For the elderly poverty population, pension recipiency was 
about 3 percent for men and women, suggesting that receiving a pension is 
a major factor in reducing poverty among the elderly. ^ 

The major source of income for: elderly vomen is Social Security. 

Elderly vomen are also the largest recipient of SSI, a mean 's-tested 
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(velfare) transfer payment to persons 65 and. over. 

As life expectancy continues to rise, the- problem of supporting our 
retirement population through the Social Security system will intensify.^ 
Tlie rising poverty rate among elderly women, combined with their increasing 
nmbers merits a policy response consistent with women's changing roles as 
workers and providers. 
Conclusion ^ 

The foregoing has documented some of the problems associated vith 
women's changing work roles. Highly-visible and controversial legislative 
developments supportive of equal employment opportunity for vomen that have 
been in the public eye since the passage of Title VII in 196U have produced 
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advanxa.^es* Hovever, xhese lavs have not /neen successfiil against stereo- 
t^^T^s that devalue vonen 's- vor> and trivialize rhe significance of vonen 
as providers. 

Ihe result has heen a huge gap betveen societal exr-ectatibrs"'and 
actual outccr-es for vomen in paid' employment, producing guilt , -frustration , 
and feelings of betrayal. Tnere is a great lack of sens^itivity in our 
society to«th^ denaralization many vonen face"^ vhen, .in a clinate of media 
attention to upwardly mobile vonen, and the widespread belief that women 
and minorities are. taking the better jobs "avay from" white males, the only 
work they can find is a low-paying, dead-^ job as a receptionist or sales 
clerk. Strong economic and social forces have propelled American women 
into the labor force. But institutional and attitudinal rigidities have ' , 
impeded progress. V7omen workers almost universally perceive injustices 
in job and pay discricunation. They perceive strong resistance to their 
acceptance on an equal ^^asis with men. They perceive hostile reactions 
to any attempx on their part to upgrade their earnings opportunities by 
moving into male turf. In a society that has always been committed to 
equality, the feeling of injustice and inequity among the vast majority of 
American w^omen workers is unacceptablje . -It is inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles on which America was built and on which it has thrived. 

But there is more than equal rights involved. Poverty in America 
is largely the result of the inferior economic status* of women and a welfare 
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systen that perpetua^es fenale dependency. Many of cur childrei: — the 
iiajcrity of cla^k children — ^-^'ill face periccs of severe finar.cia2 and 
emotionai stress because their nothers cannox gez decenx joos. 

Lac}: of support services for vonen is creating tensions in fanilies, 
exacerhaxing vhat is already an alarmingly high divorce rate. Ironically, 
jolicie^s suited to a society a.n vhich r^ost fardlies have a full-tine hone- 
maker only intensi'fy the transition problems 'of hoiiseholds in the' face of 
vcr-en's changing vork roles. 

Yet, even though vonen's jobs are poorly paid, the fact that they 
actually exist in large numbers on a scale that vastly exceeds any histor- 
ical e>:perience, suggests xhat vonen*s autonomy is here to sta^^. The 
question facing public policy is not vor.en*s autonomy, but rather their * 
lack cf economic resources and e^ual access to status .and pover vithin our 
society. 
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the household sector, and the drariatic changes in vonen's vorlj: and fs:zlly 
roles iz has entailed, as Its starting point. This neans rejecting outnoded 
stereot^-T-s ahout vor.en's vork and /ecognizing the needs of voznen as pro- 

Vonen's increasing participation in paid employnent has represented 
a monumental structural shift in economic resources, implications both 
for the output mix (as vomen are producing different- goods and services 
• than they did before) and in the social structiire (becaiise the hoiisehold 
economy is affected and because gender roles have changed. ) The interrela- 
tionship betveen these economic and social impacts -makes policy disciassions 
intense and problematic as many economic changes associated vith -women* s 
changing vork roles have social repercussions that are seen by some as un- 
desirable. Hovever, despite the fact that ' economic changes have produced 
changes in social relationships, touching people *s intimate lives in 
disturbing ways,*policy actions must be ^aken to deal vith the poverty and 
other economic strains these changes have entailed. 

GL^rly, women as workers do not alvays have identical interests, and 
thus no single policy or program can address the problems of all women 
workers. For prof^^ssionals in male-dominated institutions, affirmative 
action may be needed. For professionals in female-dominated occupations, 
comparable worth may be the more important strategy* For women in cl<^rical 
and sales jobs, uiiionization by and for women (that, might include comparable 
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vortfi as part of its pay agenda) might be more useful. And for thoae who 
are trapped in the v/elfare system, Job training and public employment pro- ' 
grams are needed. 

The policy agenda described below has the fo] lowing nain components: 
Full Employment ■ * 

Employment Opportunities for Women 
. ' Pay Equity * . 

Child Care and Other Support Servic'es 

Alternative Work Schedules . • ' " 

V Equity in Tax Policy, Social Security^ and, Pensions 
■Restructuring, the Economic Safety Net for the Poor 

F ull Employment •* , . , 

«. • ■ . • ' 

Economist Robert Reich once noted that '*ecop(5mies are like bicycles. 

■ ; ^ ^ ■ ^ 

The faster they move, the* better they maintain their balance unaided. "^"^ 
He ineapt this as.^ a metaphoric plea for government to pursue full employment 

through macnoeconomic i^olicy as a way of facilitating adjustment J:o structural 

changes in tlie economy. Seen as a massive structural shift in the economy y ■ 

• * . r" 

the household transformation needs to be accommodated by, fvill --employment 

polidy. * . . ■ ' 

■ • ' ■ ' ' ' ■ .V . ■ 

Clearly, a slack economy:, is ill-suited to -accommodating large numbers ' 

of workers changing Jobs. The successful- shift out of ■ agricultui^ , for 

instance, was* accomplished at a time- .of bopming industrial demand. Le^s ' 

f ■ 
successful was the postwar, shift' of black workers out . of' southern agriculture 

into cities with slack labor markets. During the* 1970s, workers shifting 
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out of the smokestack industr'ies of the industrial northeast have exper- 
ienced adjustment problems due to a.lacH^,of jobs to adjust into,* ; 

/ ' • ^ • , , ■ 

In al slack labor market there^ic competition for jpbs and when the 



claims of the newcomers — in this case vorifenAshifting out of full-time 
homemaking — are thought to be frivolous, the economic problems associated 
with successfully accomplishing the structural change take on social 
implications,,. EEO enforcement , affirmative action, goals^and timetables 
all .tal-;e on the aspect of a zero-siim ,game in which there arenas many losers 
as there are winners. If the newcomers (women) are thought to be*less 

deserving, then in a zero-sum' game, /every gain for a woman is a loss for ^ 

i ■ 

a man and considered unjust. / 

. In a full -employment context, with sufficient new jobs for the new- 
comers, gains » for wom^n do not translate into losses for men. Therefore,- - 
full employment must be 'the 'starting point of- the policy agenda for working 
women . 

Emplo;:yTnent • Opportui^ities^ for V/omen ' . ^ ■ 

' Although a full-emplojrment job market is. a necessary part of .the solu- 
l^ion, progress ir^- closing the wage' gap between yomen and men will require a- 
miiltifaceted approach that includes skill training and occupational out- 

reach (desegregation) f;6r poqr women to bring their earnings substan1>ially 

■ ^ " * ■ . . ■ • 

above the- current level of vel-fare benefits; increased representation of 

women in traditionally male jobs and at the top levels, of the jpb^-hierar.chy ' 

through more vigorous enforcement of Title VllT (and the federal executive 

orders applying to gOTernment and government contractors), and mandatory 
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compai^Kre 'worth pay evaluation s (as part of Title VII enforcement) where 

occupational desegregation is not desired or feasible. 

Evidence from the CETA Program showed overwhelmingly that of all' 

participants, women who received training and work expel^ience "benefitted ^ 

substantially (and relatively more so than males) in 'terms of their post- 
32 

CETA eai/hings relative to pre-CETA earnings. ' The idea that women are . 

less deserving of johs (the non-provider stereotype) has,^^in the past, 

conditioned federal johs progirams . - However, government involvement in 

equipping poor^ji^omen to he economically self-sufficient is our most important 

social policy need. V/hether this he througli governmental employment and 

training programs or private sector incentives , ^ roU^ly three million^ poor 

women who head families need to become economically self-sufficient if we 

are to begin a serious attack on poverty in America. . : 

■ Title VII enforcement of sex discrimination has slowed to a glacial 

pace. In a March lU, ' 1981^' editorial the Washington Post , . whose editorials 

are thought to represent the "mainstreajTi" of liberal sentiment, opined that 

the EEOC should turn its attention away from "initiating lawsuits challenging 

broadly based employment policies" on the grounds that "the industries and 

labor unions that excluded- minorities a^ a matter of com^se have been de- 

segregated. Employers can no longer fire women when they marry and have 

children." For those who missed this astonishing article, it should be . 

" clear that unless woinen continue to press , for their-^rights ' under existing 

' ' ' ' ' . , ' ■ 

law, the" myths perpetuated' in the popular. press, will condition policy and 

eradicate the few gains women have made" since 196U. 
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Given a climate. of opinion that ^'all is veil/' affirmative action, . 
including goals (not quotas) and timetables are doubly important. Lacking ^ 
consensus on what constitutes '-equal" employment opportunity for women, 
numerical goals provide standard against* which .to measure progress, and 
4?imetab^es are needed to assure measurements are actually taken. It is 
i'mpbrtant to distinguish goals as standards for judging good-faith compliance 
from quotas t.hat vould^mandate firms hiring certain numbers of women. 

Pay Equity ■ " - ,a . 

Job evaluation an,d- equal pay for work of comparable value must be 
included, as a Title VII (and federal execut ive -'order ) matter. Debate on 
this issue has attempted to trivia]^ize women 's, demands for higher pay^by 
noting widespread pay disparitie.-^ even in traditionally male jobs. The ^ . 
poiDt is that stereotypes of women as unpaid household vorl^ers have caused 
our social institutions to devalue women's'work -nd underestimate woman's 
rcrie as provider. 'While comparable /worth pay is not the on'ly solution— 
female-dominated occupations are likely to remain outside the main avenues, 
to. economic and social power—nonetheless it could vastly improve the ^. ' . . 
economic condition ^ of .the millions of American families who rely on a woman's 
paycheck tod h^eviate the feeling of injustice expressed by the many working 
'women who see their work. dev?:iued. 
Child Care and Other Support Services ' ^ ■ • . ^ 

•• In MarchVl98U, the' House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families 
released a ConVessional Budget Office report (mentioned earlier)' on the 
growing numbed of children with working mothers and pledged a major .effort 
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to improve the provision of affordable child care. . Although the Committee 
intends to develop legislation over the coming year, their emphasis \se ems 
to be on employer tajc credits rather than direct public involvement;. 
Another approach would be federal assistance to state and local governments 
to transform the excess capacity in their .elementary school ^systems (excess 
teachers and classrooms) that has resulted from lower birthrates, into 
facilities for preschool child care and after-school' care of school-age 
children; -3 

Until the day when child care services are provided f ree-of -charge , 
families must receive financial relief from the high ^costs of child care. 
The House Select Committee reports hearings in Utah showing that families 
with two -or more children were ^facing -child care costs of between 25 and 
50 percent of their total ' 'O^sehold budgets. Child care expenses are a 
major part of the 1 in effect of the 'welfare system; if child-care 
costs are deducteu from earnings, welfare often pays more than a job. A 
system of child-care, allowances for poor working families, administered 
as part of the earned income tax credit., would be a step in the right 
direction. Similarly, child-nare expenses for families with working parents 
should be fully deductible, just as any other business expense.* It is., 
ridiculous and .unfair that the "three-martini" business lunch is fully 
deductibO^e whil _ld care expenses are not. 

Similar attention must' be given to 'dependent care for elderly persons. 
Full-time institutionalization of the ,elderly may not be necessary if day- 
time care facilities were available. Current financial incentives through 



"Medicare favor full-time institutionalization, the most expensive (and least 
desirable) mode of care for the elderly. . . 

Alternative Work Schedules . ' ? • 

Measures that would increase the flexibility of work schedules in 
paid employment without relegating workers who chopsd flexible schedules 
to low-payings dead-end ^jobs would enhance earnings opportunities for 
women with children and potentially bring more fathers into sharing 
responsibilities in the unpaid household economy. Part-time job opportuni- 
ties also need to be expanded to non-traditional fields and upgraded in 
pay and responsibility. 

Along with opportunities for more flexible woj;;king hovirs for men and 

women should come an all-out effort (including financieuL incentives]! to. 

increase. male participation in the home economy,- particularly child care. 

Among measures successfully tried abroad is paid "paternity" leave for . 

fathers, just as maternity leaves are provided for mothers,^ Employers need 

■ ' . ' ■ 

not bear the cost of these leaves if th'ey cari.be offset by tax credits,. 

■ , ■ ■ ■ -I 

The Bureau of Labor- Statistics should begin, through the Current Popiilation 
Survey s to collect data on .hours spent working in the home economy, for 

each adult member, to araw public attention to the disparities between 

■ ^ ,» 
working men and women 'in this regard. 

Equity in Tax Policy , ^Social Security and Pensions 

Wliile. income and family size are both elements that shoul'd enter into 

determining a person's tax liability, marital status should be eliminated* . 

Many states (and virtually all other industrial countries) use " an- individual 
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■system -of taxation with dependency allowances. The problems raised by 
apportioning deductions, between spouses pale in comparison to the 'inequities 
described earlier between married and unmarried couples aiid single household 
heads. Individual taxation, in addition to eliminating serious horizontal 
inequities in tie income tax system, would lower the marginal rate on niost 
married women's income, reducing any work disin^centive hi^gh marginal rates 

entail. ^ , . ■ ' 

The Social Secvrity system has been under study for^ some time, but 

the proposed reforms have not gone far enough in recognizing the transforma- 
tion of "the household economy. The- growing number' of elderly women in pov- 
erty who rely far more heavily on Social- Security ben'efits than do elderly 
men is compelling. policy makeJ^s to address some of the issues raised earlier, 
But-reforms, to date, -.such as' -^hei recent change allowing divorced, persons 

.to receive spouse's benefits ■ (provided they had been , married at least 10 
years), are merely .bandaid remedies rather than a fundamental programmatic 
change reflecting women's needs as independent^providers . Women with.no 
earnings, or low part-time earnings must haye full Social Security c-^-' -a(rc 
in their owrf right. This could be accomplished through a system a liome- 
maker credits, based on ^ that part of each! UO-hour week spent outside the - 
paid labor market, 'and financed -.either h4 government or the> household -itself 
An intermediate' possibility .is a tax redaction ior an. earner who makes 
Social Security contributiopiS for the hdmemaker . ■ Persons on welfare would 
also receive Social Security credits under su?h a system. ' ^ «• ' ' 



A reld^ed scheme is '^earnings sharing** under which a/household's 
total Social, Security contributions are pooled and allocated equally" to^ 
separate accounts for each spouse. 'Phis approach runs into soiqe of the 
same problems as family taxation, since a couple .could avoid "earnings 
sharing" .if "they were unmarried. Nonetheless, reducing poverty among ^ 
elderly women (in a-'way'that does- not unduly raise the Social Security 
levy oh th ^„wor king" population ) will not be accomplished without radically 
altering the current -unfair distrfbution of Social Security benefits. 

Similarly, -pressure on the Gocial Security system could be substan- 
tially reduced if the needs of women were more fully recognized in private 
pension systems. Pension reform to/ .increase women's pension recipiency 
rate would not only increase the financial resources of the^ elderly, but 
would take some of the burden off government to be the main financial 
/provider for a growing segment of ' our population. 
Restructuring the Economic Safety Net for the Poor • 

The hodgepodge of . inadequate welfare benefits f©r poor women and 
■ their built-in work disincentives is the major cause of poverty in America , 
. today. Simply abandoning -the ^>elf are system is no answer^ as we are caught 
in a legacy of historical stereotypes'* 'and experiences that raake economic 
self-sufficiency for .poor women practfc^ly impossible. Nonetheless, there 
* is every indication that the poverty problem will worsen under the current 

system, as by. 1990 roughly a quarter, of all- children are projected to be 
. living in a single-parent household. ^ 
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The first step in restructuring the system is to recognize that welfare 
is an inappropriate response to the' economic needs of ..families headed by 
women. Recognizing the legitimacy of these women as providers, a massive 
social effort must beg;in at once to provide them the employment and training 
opportunities they need^to support their families. The labor market adjust- 
ments required to accomplish this "shift out of welfare" will, of course, 
be consi3!&i^le. -Poor women will need jobs to "adjust into" just as workers, 
in any structural transformation, and these jobs must pay enough and be . 
flexible enough tNs meet their household 'expenses and the demands on their 
time occasioned by chilci care and other household responsibilities. 

'While this is a big order (and will not happen overnight), self-suffic- 
iency for poor women is absolutely necessary for the attainment of economic 
justice for all women. As long as poor women ai'e stereotyped as nurturers 
who are unable to provide for themselves, .gender stereotypes will persist 
and inhibit progress for all. Moreover, the vested interests created by 
the welfar^e system th r^eat ens to splinter the women's movement as it drives . 
a wedge between the interests of middle-class . women seeking recognition in ^ 
th"e job, market and poor women seeking higher welfare "benefits. 

Regai-dless of the urgency of self-sufficiency for -poor women, it is. 
unrealistic to expect a rapid growth in their job opportunities . In the 
interim, increased benefit levels and reduction of bureautic red tape for 
welfare recipients must be an important component *of women's economic-policy 
agenda. As a society ve have ,been remiss and shortsighted in underesti- 
mating women's role as providers. Discrimination against women'in the labor 



market persists "as rf males were the. only legitimate providers; and many- 
people in our society continue to respond to women *s demands for equal 
employment opportunity as frivolous. 

Until a much stronger social consensus is reached in the inevita- 
bility of the changes going on in the traditional' household economy, we 
cannot penalize the victims of labor market discrimination and outdated 
stereotypes. We must maintain a strong and . reliable -safety net of support 
payments for the millions of women- and children who, unfortunately, all-, 
too often, come last. 
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